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The State University of New York: A Pioneering 


Venture in Higher Education 


ODAY THE STATE UNIVERSITY of New 

York is 1 year old. It was organized on April 
1, 1949, to provide additional facilities for a unified 
and strengthened system of higher education. The 
establishment of the University followed the pres- 
entation of the report in 1948 of the New York 
Temporary Commission on the Need for a State 
University, of which Owen D. Young was chairman. 
The law creating the University was enacted in 1948 
and became effective on July 1 of that year. 


Need for the University 


The State University of New York was created 
because the program of higher education was 
inadequate for the needs of the State. This in- 
adequacy was due to several causes, of which three 
were Of major importance: Inadequate facilities, 
economic barriers, and discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

The discrimination feature of higher education in 
the State was dealt with in 1948 by the enactment 
of a law (1) declaring discrimination in the admission 
of students to colleges and universities, with certain 
exceptions, an unfair educational practice, and 
(2) providing legal machinery for its elimination. 

The other shortcomings called for a different 
solution. ‘The inadequacies of the physical plant to 


_ care for the increasing number of persons applying for 


admission to colleges and universities in the State 
were a matter of major public concern. Still more 
serious were the program inadequacies; the scope 
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of the program had to be greatly extended to meet 
new and important responsibilities. 

These inadequacies called for pioneering leadership 
by the public institutions. The tendency of the 
past in the State to leave to private institutions 
the role of exploration and risk-taking and to have 
the public institutions move into new fields only 
when these fields were generally accepted and 
established is no longer feasible. The risks involved 
in opening up new fields should be considered a joint 
responsibility. In particular, the public institutions 
have a significant role in reducing and eliminating 
the economic barriers which prevent many high- 
school graduates from obtaining higher education. 

Such considerations as these shaped the thinking 
of the New York Temporary Commission and led 
to the creation of the State University—an organi- 
zation to provide decentralized facilities for higher 
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educatiom and to broaden the scope of the existing While the broad charter under which the University coll 


program. operates permits the establishment of a large centraj* thr 
campus if the move should seem desirable, present Rel 

The University plans are in the direction of increased decentraliza. F 
According to law the State University “shall con- _ tion and do not contemplate such a move. Each of sions 
sist of existing State colleges for teachers, State the units has a local board which, since the units cha 
teachers colleges, agricultural and technical institutes | came into existence at different times and for differ. aad 
and institutes of applied arts and sciences so long — ent_ purposes, vary among themselves in titles, as pm 


as such institutes are operated by the State, the — well as in the authority they possess and exercise, Reg 
maritime academy, colleges operated for the State —_ Yet each serves an important function in articulating} yo, 


under contract and such additional liberal arts, pro- _ the college and community and in continually adapt. of 
fessional and graduate colleges and universities and ing its program to the needs of industry, business, sup 
other institutions, facilities and research centers, agriculture, and community life. Careful studies In. 
including a university located on a single campus, as have been made to identify the modifications off yi 
the State may acquire, establish, operate or contract _ structure within the units that will contribute to an} jhe 
to be operated for it in the future.” effective university organization. Any such revi-f j1¢ 

The 32 State-supported institutions of higher sions, however, will be such as to maintain andf Ne 
learning existing in New York State at the time the __ strengthen their articulation with the community[ yp; 
University became a corporate entity were brought _—_and the enthusiastic regional cooperation. Ed 
under the authority of the Board of 15 Trustees of we 
the University. The personnel and programs al- Administration 1 
ready existing in the new organization were of such The members of the Board of Trustees of thef gey 


scope and magnitude as to constitute a university in —_ University were appointed by the Governor for} pet 
themselves—the seventh largest, in full-time enroll- 6-year terms, all of which expire in 1954. However, Dey 





ment, in the United States. They were located in in the law the Board has a mandate to make recom pat 
virtually every region of the State, each having been mendations for the permanent arrangement. The} wit 
planned and established in response to a local or powers and duties of the Trustees—both the planning |ea; 
State-wide need. ‘There were 11 teachers colleges, functions and the administrative functions—aref be 
each with its practice school, seven 4-year profes- _—_ defined by law. Th 
sional colleges, eleven 2-year technical institutes, The central administrative staff of the University} the 
and three 2-year liberal arts colleges created on an _ includes the president of the University, a busines} ext 
emergency and temporary basis to provide for re- assistant to the president, an academic assistant to} the 

turning veterans. A broad range of fields was repre- the president, and four executive deans—for teachers 
sented in these institutions. The colleges provide, colleges, community colleges and 2-year institutes, Ne 
at both the 4-year and graduate levels, in agricul- 4-year colleges, and medical education—a university J 
ture, education, forestry, home economics, labor architect, and a public relations officer. vid 
and industrial relations, veterinary medicine, mari- Coordination of purposes and a unified point d cal 
time science, and ceramics. The institutes offer 2- view among those responsible for policy making iny 4! 
year terminal courses in a highly diversified pattern the component units require provision for exch = 
preparing the students in scores of technologies im- —_ of information and joint consideration of comma, 
portant for the local communities, applicable to the = problems. Many such opportunities occur natl- I 
farm, the factory, the office, hotels, restaurants, and rally, in discussions of unit budgets and proposed of 
scientific and technical laboratories. program extensions and through visits of the pres-f *°° 
Thus, from the outset, the structure of the Univer- dent and other members of the central staff to each} Put 
sity was ideally suited to the plan to bring education of the institutions. Regular meetings are held a edu 
to the student, rather than bring the student to a Albany between the staff of the central administra} ™ 
large monolithic centralized campus. It is decen- tion and the heads of the units, for developmentdf “© 
tralized, with no main campus, and each unit is co- _ over-all University plans, policies, and objectives} '" 
ordinate with all the rest. Facilities for higher edu- A monthly Newsletter, established as a university the 
cation are already available, or can readily be pro- house-organ and mailed to all faculties, has expanded hay 
vided, in virtually all communities in the State. its mailing list to 5,000 copies per issue to include ( 
Vol 
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college executives and other interested persons 
throughout the country. 


Relation to the Board of Regents 

For years there has been in New York the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, a corporation 
charged with responsibility for the supervision of all 
nonprofit educational institutions in the State. The 
controlling body of the corporation is the Board of 
Regents. The law creating the State University of 
New York provides that the functions of the Board 
of Trustees shall be exercised subject to the general 
supervision and approval of the Board of Regents. 
In general, the arrangements made under the law 
with the Board of Regents are that the Trustees of 
the State University will operate administratively 
like the board of trustees of any other university in 
New York State, except that the budget of the State 
University is submitted to the Commissioner of 
Education (appointed by the Board of Regents) for 
incorporation in the education budget of the State. 

The law creating the State University contains 
several other provisions concerning the relationship 
between the University and the State Education 
Department. It requires that, in order to coordi- 
nate the planning functions of the Board of Trustees 
with those of the State Education Department, at 
least one of the executive officers of the Board shall 
be a designee of the Commissioner of Education. 
The law also requires that, so far as may be feasible, 
the Board shall avail itself “‘to the fullest possible 
extent” of the existing personnel and facilities of 
the State Education Department. 


New Institutions 

The legislative act creating the University pro- 
vided for the immediate establishment of two medi- 
cal centers and for the study of needs and prepara- 
tion of recommendations, for other schools, research 
facilities, 4-year colleges, and for a State system of 
community colleges. 

Establishment of new units to broaden the scope 
of the program of higher education must take into 
account the existing pattern of private as well as 
public institutions. Public and private higher 
education in New York State have developed as a 
unified program. Publicly supported institutions 
were designed to supplement, not to supplant, ex- 
isting private facilities. The policies followed by 
the Board of Trustees in establishing new units 
have been based on this point of view. 

One of the two medical schools was to be located 
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in the New York City area, ana the other at least 
100 miles from the first. In the summer of 1949, 
action was taken to absorb the Long Island College 
of Medicine in New York City and the College of 
Medicine in Syracuse University. In view of the 
urgent need for more doctors, steps were taken im- 
mediately to determine whether enrollments in the 
two institutions could be increased without jeopardy 
to the existing high quality of preparation. Careful 
study revealed that, with certain readjustments re- 
quiring financial outlay by the State, additional 
candidates could be admitted in September 1949, 
equivaleat to the average freshman class in 
the other medical colleges. In effect, this in- 
crease was equivalent to the opening of a new 
medical college. Expansion of the program of the 
schools will be guided by the broad principle that 
the medical graduate must be prepared to minister 
to the total man, and the medical school to be in- 
tegrated to the service of the total community. It 
was partly with a view to the broad possibilities for 
community services that the choices of the two 
schools were determined—Syracuse in an extensive 
rural area where problems of rural practice may be 
experienced, and Long Island College in a great 
metropolitan area. 

As a basis for broadening the scope of the Uni- 
versity program in other directions, creating facili- 
ties where none exist or where existing facilities 
cannot be used, the legislation provides for the 
development of a Master Plan. Such a plan, based 
on a study of the present and future needs of every 
area of the State up through 1966, has been drawn 
up and approved by the Trustees. Its purpose is 
to avoid useless overlapping of colleges and curricula, 
and to provide orientation for future developments of 
the system of higher education. The Master Plan 
projects as a major need a system of community 
colleges throughout the State. 


Community Colleges 


The community college is, as its name implies, 
designed to meet the local educational needs of the 
region where it is established. It is operated under 
control of a local board, in conformity with over-all 
standards prescribed by the University. It is not, 
however, a part of the University system. Its 
program is designed to serve directly the industry, 
agriculture, and cultural life of the community. 
It serves not only as a terminal college for the majori- 
ty of students needing only 2 years of post-high- 
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school vocational preparation combined with gen- 
eral education. It serves also as the freshman and 
sophomore years for students planning to complete 
a 4-year program. The expenses of establishing and 
operating the community college are shared by the 
State, which contributes one-half of the capital 
outlay and one-third of the operating expenses. 
Tuition charges may not exceed one-third of the 
operating costs. The Master Plan recommends one 
or more community colleges for each of the ll 
economic areas of ‘the State. Two cities have 
already announced their willingness and financial 
ability to establish such colleges, and the Trustees 
have approved their plans. It is hoped that they 
can be established by the fall of 1950. 


Liberal Arts Colleges 


The law creating the State University also permits 
the establishment of 4-year liberal arts State-op- 
erated colleges. Interest in these is widespread, but 
in view of the policy of supplementing, not supplant- 
ing, the present excellent system of private colleges, 
the Trustees have announced that they have no in- 
tention of scattering 4-year colleges throughout the 
State. Proposals to convert two temporary insti- 
tutions, One a 2-year and the other a 4-year college, 
located in regions where facilities for higher educa- 
tion were quite inadequate, into permanent 4-year 
liberal arts colleges have been approved by the 
Trustees and the Regents. These become branches 
of the State University in the fall of 1950. 

Continued improvement and long-term expansion 
of existing facilities are called for by the Master 
Plan. An extensive construction program is now 
under way totaling approximately 50 million dollars 
in costs. Included in the program are dormitories 
and student unions at the teachers colleges and 
technical institutes. 


In Conclusion 


The program by which the State of New York, 
through the State University, undertook to meet the 
educational needs of society and of the youth of the 
State was a pioneering venture into a new pattern of 
higher education. No familiar structure would be 
adequate. On the one hand was the need for uni- 
fication and expansion of the public institutions, 
supplementing and cooperating with the private in- 
stitutions. On the other hand was a need for de- 
centralization, with a diversity of programs inte- 
grated to the service of the community, and with a 
maximum of local contrel and responsibility. The 
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present organization was designed with these re. 
quirements in mind. While the units work together 
cooperatively on the development of over-all 
policies, each branch remains free to exercise initia. 
tive in developing a local program adequate to ac. 
complish the purposes for which it was established, 
Ideas that appear sound can be tried out and the 
results appraised for effectiveness. Plans that prove 
useful can be adopted by others; those that are inef. 
fective can be discarded with a minimum of loss, 
So long as the over-all objectives are clear and 
evaluation of results is continuous, a diversity of ap- 
proaches through local initiative offers the best 
means for continuously strengthening the university 
program. 





Summer Seminar in Europe 


A SumMeER SEMINAR in Europe is being arranged 
jointly by the New School for Social Research, the 
Pennsylvania State College, and World Studytours, 
Open to American students, teachers, college pro 
fessors, businessmen, and leaders of civic and labor 
groups, the seminar, which will be led by an Ameri 
can faculty, will be held in England and in France, 
with classes meeting in the ancient university college 
town of Exeter, England, and in Montrouge (Paris), 
At the end of the formal program students may elect 
one of several extension tours in Switzerland, the 
Benelux countries, Italy, and the Riviera, the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland, and Scandinavia. 

The seminar will be divided into two groups, one 
going first to England, the other to France, and then 
changing places. In addition to attending seminar 
classes, students will spend several days sightseeing in 


London and in Paris. Besides the American faculty, f 


leading scholars from French and English institutions, 
as well as representatives of civic, social, industrial, 


and labor groups in each country, will address the | 


seminar. 


Six courses will be offered, two orientation suf 


veys to give an over-all picture of the culture, his 
tory, and background respectively of France and 
England and, in addition, courses on political insti 
tutions and current political problems; foreign policy 
and current international problems; social institt- 
tions and sociological problems; and economic and 
political international organization. Lectures will be 
supplemented by specially planned visits and field 
trips to schools, industrial plants, government 
agencies, as well as to historic and cultural centefs 
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Engineers—Too Many or Too Few 


NLESS THE PERCENTAGE of high-school 

graduates entering engineering college is in- 
creased, there is a strong probability that instead of a 
large surplus of engineering graduates, which has been 
prophesied rather widely, there will soon be fewer 
engineering graduates available than are needed 
annually by our national economy. 


Why Has Oversupply Been Predicted? 


The disturbances of the early war years caused a 
serious shortage of engineers, which was widely 
publicized. This publicity, coupled with war ex- 
periences of individuals, was undoubtedly a strong 
factor leading an unprecedented number of students, 
veterans and nonveterans, to enter engineering col- 
leges in 1946. Freshmen in that fall numbered 
about 93,000 in all United States engineering colleges 
listed by the Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, and consituted 8.6 percent of high-school 
graduates of the preceding June, compared to a 
prewar average of about 3.2 percent. Upper classes 
were also large, and predictions of an oversupply of 
engineers became numerous. 

Such predictions have probably contributed to 
the steady decline of freshman engineering enroll- 
ments since 1946, to about 64,000 in 1947, 48,000 
in 1948, and 42,000 in 1949. The present freshman 
engineering class constitutes only 3 percent of last 
June’s high-school graduates. In other words, it is 
slightly smaller than it would have been had prewar 
trends continued undisturbed through the war years. 


How Many Are Now in Prospect? 
Of the 93,000 freshman engineering students of 


_ 1946, about 51,000 are now seniors in colleges accred- 


ited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment (the official accrediting agency for en- 
gineering schools) according to statistics assembled 
jointly by the American Society for Engineering 
Education and the Office of Education. If the 
“survival ratio” of last year holds good this year, 
these institutions will graduate about 47,000 engin- 
ters in 1950. In addition, about 4,000 engineering 


ee 
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degrees will be conferred in 1950 by colleges not 
accredited by ECPD. If there is a gradual return 
over the next 3 years to prewar “survival ratios,” 
both groups of institutions combined will confer 
about 35,000 engineering degrees in 1951, about 
25,000 in 1952, and about 19,000 in 1953. Prewar 
ratios applied to Office of Education estimates of 
future high-school seniors indicate a steady decline 
in total annual engineering graduates beyond 1953 
to a low point of about 15,000 in 1957, followed by 
a slow rise to about 21,000 in 1965. 


How Many Are Needed? 


A widely publicized report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates an average annual need for 
engineering graduates of between 17,000 and 18,000 
per year during the early part of the 1950-60 decade, 
rising to an average annual demand of about 22,000 
per year by 1960. This estimate is based on the 
number of engineers needed for actual engineering 
jobs, including anticipated expansion and the needs 
for replacing engineers who die, retire, or leave the 
profession. However, a recent survey by the En- 
gineers’ Joint Council of the actual placement results 
in engineering colleges indicates that about 35,000 
graduates of last year’s class have actually been 
placed in jobs which utilize their engineering train- 
ing, a figure almost twice as large as the estimate of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. About 3,000 entered 
graduate schools, and the employment status of 
about 7,000 is unknown. 

Reports of the Manpower Committee of the 
American Society of Engineering Education for the 
past several years have emphasized the fact that 
engineering is still a growing and expanding pro- 
fession; that not only the total number of engineers, 
but also the ratio of engineers to total employment, 
have been steadily rising ever since employment 
statistics have been assembled. Many factors 
operate toward a continuation of this increase in 
the ratio of engineers to total employment. Among 
these are: The continually increasing need for 
engineering and research in industry and Govern- 
ment; the tendency for engineers to develop new 
processes and services which create needs for new 
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kinds of engineers and technicians; and the growing 
tendency of employers to recruit men with engineer- 
ing training for jobs which have not in the past 
been considered engineering jobs, but for which an 
engineering background is becoming more and more 
useful. 


A Shortage by 1953 


The small excess of engineering graduates ove1 
engineering employment in 1950 and 1951 will 
undoubtedly be absorbed in nonengineering work, 
especially administrative, application, and technical 
sales positions, for which engineering training has 
been found to be an excellent preparation. 


The indicated number of engineering graduates in 
1952 will be much smaller than the number actually 
placed in 1949, and by 1953 engineering graduates 
are expected to be fewer in number than the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates will be needed for 
actual engineering jobs. From 1954 to 1965 or 
later there will devleop a serious shortage of engi- 
neers, unless the ratio of freshman engineers to high 
school graduates 15 increased. 


Is There a Remedy 


The indicated need for more engineers can be 
filled, as suggested above, either by an increase in 
the percentage of college freshmen who enroll in 
engineering, or by an increase in the ratio of high- 
school graduates who go to college, with little or 
no change in the percentage of college freshmen 
enrolled in engineering. In view of the increasing 
opportunities for college graduates in all fields, and 
of the small percentage of well-qualified high-school 
graduates who now enter college, the latter seems the 
more promising. 





Political Activity and Education 


FULL USE OF CAMPUS FaciLiTIES for political meet- 
ings and discussions is provided for under a revised 
declaration of policy on “‘political activity and educa- 
tion” recently adopted by the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. The new policy was 
recommended by a joint trustee-faculty-student 
committee which had been studying the matter for 
several months. 


The six-point statement of policy is given below 
in its entirety. 
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(1) The Board of Trustees reaffirms the principk 
that the right of assembly and freedom of speech at 
the University of New Hampshire shall be limited 
only to the extent applied to other citizens for the 
purpose of preventing assembly for illegal purposes 
or the advocacy of overthrow of government by 
force; such rights shall be respected according to 
their meaning and application under law and within 
the function and program of the university. 


(2) Reasonable use may be made of campus 
facilities for political meetings and discussions when 
conditions applied to other student groups have been 
met. 


(3) Outside speakers may be invited to address 
such groups on the same basis as speakers are invited 
to address other student organizations. 

(4) The university cannot accept responsibility 
for views expressed or entertained by either speakers 
or groups, except as stated in paragraph 1. 

(5) Participation of faculty members in political 
action is governed by paragraph 1 (B) of the 1940 
statement of principles of the American Association 
of University Professors, which reads as follows: 

“The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of an 
educational institution. When he speaks, or writes, 
as a citizen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline; but his special position in 
the community imposes special obligations. As 4 
man of learning and an educational officer, he should 
remember that the public may judge his profession 
and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise 
appropriate restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman.” 

(6) The purpose of this statement of policy is to 
give expression to the university’s desire to facilitate 
free discussion of all points of view to the extent 
permitted by the Constitution of the United States 
and of the State of New Hampshire. 





Nucleonics for Laymen at Roosevel 
College 


DESIGNED FOR MEN AND WOMEN who desire a better 
understanding of nucleonics and its place in moder 
life, a new evening course called “Nucleonics fot 
Laymen” has been introduced this spring semeste! 
at Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. The course is 
experimental and nonprerequisite and carries three 
semester hours of physical science credit. It begins 
with a survey of basic scientific principles and then 
undertakes a study of nuclear particles and the ele 
ments of nucleonics. The significance of nucleonits 
for the individual and society will be analyzed. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to Higher Education 


DDITIONAL BILLS of interest to higher educa- 
tion have been dropped into the congressional 
hopper since the last report in HicHER EpucaTion 
(March 1, 1950) and a few pieces of proposed 
legislation have made progress through the legislative 
mill. 


Public Library Service 


H. R. 874 (Madden), which was introduced early 
in the first session of the present Congress for the 
purpose of “‘aiding the States in demonstrating public 
library service to those people now without it or 
with inadequate service”’ and for the further purpose 
of providing “a means by which the values and 
methods of public library service may be studied 
and any resulting conclusions reported to the 
Nation,” has been reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. A similar 
bill (S. 130) was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and is now 
awaiting action in the Senate. (Note.—The House 
bill has been defeated in the House by a vote of 164 
to 161.) 


Military and Naval Academies 


H. R. 7058 (Sasscer) seeks to codify existing law 
relating to the source of appointments to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point except in connection 
with the selection of 180 cadets from enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army and the Air Force and their Reserve 
components, in which case a new method of selection 
is provided. The bill would, in addition, revise the 
existing maximum and minimum ages for admission 
to the Military and Naval Academies. It provides 
that an applicant for admission to either Academy 
must be more than 17 years of age and less than 22 
years of age as of July 1 of the year in which ad- 
mitted. A favorable report on the bill has been 
made by the House Committee on Armed Services. 


Temporary Housing 


H. R. 7102 (Hays) provides, under certain con- 
ditions, for the “transfer, without monetary con- 
sideration, to any State or political subdivision 
thereof, local housing authority, local public agency, 


ee 
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nonprofit organization, or educational institution, 
all contractual rights (including the right to revenues 
and other proceeds) and all property right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and with respect 
to (1) any temporary housing located on land owned 
or controlled by such transferee and in which the 
United States has no leasehold or other property 
interest, and (2) housing materials which have been. 
made available to the transferee by the Administra- 
tor.” 


Federal Educational Agency 


H. R. 7326 (Javits) seeks to establish an inde- 
pendent Federal educational agency administered by 
a professional educator appointed by a lay board of 
education. Another stated purpose of the bill is to 
eliminate segregation and discrimination in the op- 
portunity for higher education. Title II of the bill, 
concerned with this objective, defines unfair educa- 
tional practices and outlines the procedure to be 
followed by any student seeking admission to an 
institution of higher education who claims to be 
aggrieved by an alleged unfair educational practice. 


Veterans’ Education 


H. R. 7235 (Elliott) would extend, under certain 
conditions, the period for initiating a medical or 
dental course under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended. 


H. R. 7380 (Rankin) and S. 3095 (Thomas) were 
introduced to implement the recommendations made 
in the President’s Message on the “Original Sound 
Intent of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act” 
which was concerned with problems which have 
arisen in the administration of the Act, particularly 
in connection with courses below college level. 


H. Res. 474 (Teague) would set up a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives “to conduct 
a full and complete investigation and study of the 
alleged abuses in the education and training program 
of World War II veterans, and of action taken or 
lack of action taken by the responsible officers and 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration and State 
approving authorities to prevent abuses under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended.” 
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National Science Foundation 

The Senate-approved bill (S. 247) creating a 
National Science Foundation has been passed by 
the House with certain modifications. The House 
bill differs from the Senate version in (1) placing a 
limitation on appropriations for the Foundation of 
$500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and of $15,000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter, 


and (2) requiring a favorable FBI report on students 


receiving scholarships and on employees of the 
Foundation. 


Tax Exemption 


S. 2915 (Pepper) would exempt from the tax on 
admissions “‘any admissions all the proceeds of which 
inure exclusively to the benefit of educational in- 
stitutions if no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual.” 





Statement on Basic Educational Policy 


COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT of basic 
educational policy has been released by the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers under 
Preparation of 
this 32-page pamphlet has been a major task of the 
Council’s planning committee over a period of years. 
This statement of some desirable policies, pro- 
grams, and administrative relationships in education 
deals primarily with the elementary and secondary 
schools—the schools which are under the direction 
and supervision of the chief State school officers and 
Some atten- 
tion is devoted, however, to items of special interest 


the title Our System of Education.' 


the State departments of education. 


to higher education. 


Community Colleges 


The community college is referred to as follows: 
A State program of free public community college 


education should provide for the following: 


1. Students desiring to enter various technical and 
semiprofessional occupations which require 1 or 2 


years’ preparation beyond high-school graduation. 


2. Students desiring preparation beyond available 
high-school training in occupations for which the 


high schools provide the basic preparation. 


3. Students preparing for admission to profes- 
sional schools or the last 2 years of technical and 


liberal arts colleges. 


4. Students desiring to complete their general 
education before entering employment or becoming 


homemakers. 


5. Adults and older youth, mostly employed, who 
desire to continue their education during their free 


hours. 


The State should provide for a system of com- 
munity colleges and insure to them through legisla- 


1 Published by the National Council of Chiet State School Officers, 1201 


Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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tive action adequate State financial support for 
capital outlay, current expenses, and scholarships. 

The State education agency should establish 
criteria governing the location of community cok 
leges, with due regard for accessibility to students, 
quality of program, economy of operation, and pro 
grams already available in existing publicly and 
privately supported institutions of the area. State 
statutes should provide for reorganization or group- 
ing of school districts to constitute community col 
lege administrative units of effective size. A local 
board responsible to the total area served should 
operate the programs of each college as a part of or 
in close cooperation with the programs of supporting 
high schools. 

Community colleges should be under the general 
supervision of the State education agency which 
should have authority for general approval of courses 
of study. 

The State should provide for the preparation of 
competent community college teachers. 


Institutions of Higher Education 


Under the heading “Institutions of Higher 
Education Constitute an Important Part of Our 
System of Education” the following statements 
appear: 

A. Institutions of higher education should inspite 
their students with high social aims, a sense of 
personal integrity and a desire for fuller realization 
of democracy in every phase of living. College 
experience should help them develop a capacity for 
international understanding and cooperation, and 
enable them to apply creative imagination an 
trained intelligence to the solution of individual and 
social problems and to the administration of public 
affairs. 

B. Each State should make higher public educt 
tion accessible without regard to race, creed, sex, o 
national origin. 
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C. Each State should assume responsibility for 
the education of its citizens in the professions. 

D. The quality of teaching in colleges and 
universities should be improved through more 
adequate education of prospective college teachers, 
through greater financial recognition of individuals 
for superior teaching service, and through develop- 
ment of facilities and aids to good teaching. 

E. The State should develop and support, within 
one or more of its universities, programs of research in 
the natural and social sciences that affect directly 
and indirectly the welfare of the people. 

F. The States should increase opportunities for 
higher education by reducing the economic and 
geographical barriers to qualified students. Each 
State should reverse the present trend toward 
higher tuition and student fees by assuming the 
total cost of capital outlay and maintenance and 
the largest possible share of the cost of instruction in 
tax-supported and publicly controlled institutions. 

G. Admission to the senior college should be 
based on evidence of the student’s ability to benefit 
therefrom, considering both academic background 
and fundamental insights, skills, and abilities. 

H. In order that the State may recruit its leader- 
ship from among the most competent of its youth, a 
system of undergraduate and graduate scholarships 
should be established. These should be administered 
to achieve both recognition of scholarship and 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

I. Each State should endeavor to obtain practi- 
cable geographical distribution of senior colleges 
within its borders adequate to meet the educational 
needs of all the youth of the State. 

J. The State board of education should be charged 
with over-all development of policy and the co- 
ordination and improvement of public education at 
all levels. This will concern articulation of elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, community colleges, senior 
colleges, graduate schools, and professional schools. 

K. The administration of Federal funds for 
general assistance to institutions of higher learning 


| or major departments thereof should be administered 


through the U. S. Office of Education and the State 
departments of education, operating in conformity 
with the laws of the State and under rules established 
by the State agency for education. 

L. The State should safeguard the interests of the 
public by accreditation of private colleges, approval 
of their programs for admission to the licensed 
professions, and approval of their requirements 
for degrees. 


Other Statements 


Several other parts of the declaration have a 


bearing on higher education, such as those relating 


to adult education, to teacher education, and to 
Federal scholarships. One of these is: ‘All Federal 
scholarship programs should be administered through 
the States and should provide similar amounts for 
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the purchase of similar services in either public or 
private colleges or universities.” 





Flying Educational Tour to Europe 


SIxTy LEADING educators, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators, representing every State in the Union, 
will be assembled for a 6 weeks’ flying tour of 12 
European countries, leaving New York City on 
April 8. They will visit principal cities of the 
Allied controlled areas and they may have an op- 
portunity to go behind the Iron Curtain. 

The study tour will be financed from scholarships 
provided by business, industrial, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals. Several thousand organizations 
throughout the Nation will lend support before final 
plans are complete. The undertaking is a coopera- 
tive one with the National Education Association, 
the National Association of School Administrators, 
Yale University, and Michigan State College partici- 
pating. 

Countries to be visited are Ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, and probably 
Russian-controlled Czechoslovakia. Plans call for a 
careful study of the political, social, economic, and 
educational conditions and programs in the coun- 
tries. Most of the time will be spent in conferences 
with leaders in the various fields of study. The 
trends toward Government control, cartels, and labor- 
management policies in England, the folk schools 
and cooperatives in the Scandinavian countries, the 
Marshall Plan results, influences of communism, and 
many other topics will be explored. Careful evalua- 
tion will be made before, during, and after the tour 
to determine attitudes, understandings, and points 
of view of the participants. 





Revision 


IN THE FEBRUARY 15, 1950, issue of HicHEer Ep- 
ucATION (p. 140) data were published on appropria- 
tions for education. The data were copied from the 
Budget. It now appears that, owing to such 
practices as transfers and automatic salary increases, 
the apparent increases vary from the actual increases. 
Accordingly, several of the figures in the item should 
be revised, as follows: (1) $143,000 should be 
$233,700; (2) $146,000 should be $501,755 as of 
February 16, 1950; $211,800 should be $80,600; and 
(4) $52,900 should be $14,400. 
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Service Academy Board Reports 


HE SERVICE ACADEMY BOARD appointed 

by the Secretary of Defense in March 1949 has 
reported to the Secretary.' This board had the 
general task of recommending “‘the manner in which 
officer candidates should receive their basic education 
for a career in the armed services.” 


Continued Separation of Academies 


The Board disapproves suggestions that the basic 
structures of the Service Academies be changed. It 
recommends th it “the integrity and service identity” 
of the two existing academies at West Point and 
Annapolis be maintained and that an Air Force 
Academy be established to parallel the existing acad- 
emies. It also recommends that, in peacetime, not 
less than 50 percent of the planned annual procure- 
ment of Regular officers for each branch of the 
armed services be academy graduates. 

The Board finds that there has been a “significant 
development” in the effectiveness of postgraduate 
military education since the war, particularly re- 
flected in the Armed Forces Staff College, a joint 
effort of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Recommendations on Curriculum 
and Instruction 


Based on its visits to the Service Academies and 
its study of the curriculums and systems of instruc- 
tion and administration, the Board makes these 
recommendations among others: 

(1) That, when feasible, classes at the academies 
should be sectioned according to the ability of the 
students. It believes that students with marked 
aptitude in any field should be encouraged to go 
beyond the minimum requirements. 

(2) That administration of all the libraries at each 
Academy be centralized under the general direction 
of the superintendent, and that all books be cata- 
logued in a central library. 

(3) That the final selection of candidates for 
admission be made by the respective academies. 
The Board believes that Academy authorities are in 
the best position to determine the over-all suitability 
of applicants, and that they should be authorized to 
choose the best qualified candidates among those 


1 A Report and Recommendation to the Secretary of Defense by the Service 
Academy Board, January 1950, 
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designated who meet the necessary minimum re 
quirements. 

(4) That the methods of appointing civilian in- 
structors and professors now authorized by law for 
the Naval Academy be made available to the other 
two services, and that the authority to commission 
permanent professors from civilian life, with appro- 
priate military rank, be extended to all the services, 

(5) That the faculties be encouraged to utilize 
training devices and to maintain contact with centers 
of research. 


Broad Aim 


Concerning the broad aim of Service Academy 
education, the board says: 


Professional military knowledge alone will not 
suffice to solve the problems of modern war. In the 
last war officers of the Armed Services often became 
engaged in pursuits other than purely military which 
required a general educational background. Grad. 
uates of the Service Academies as they progress to 
positions of high responsibility in the military 
establishment will have an increasing range of con 
tacts among leaders in civilian life, both at home and 
abroad. The complexities of modern war requir 
large numbers of officers to undertake postgraduate 
studies. The board, therefore, considers it essential 
that a graduate of a Service Academy should havea 
background of knowledge comparable to that pos 
sessed by graduates of our leading universities. Hi 
field of knowledge, therefore, should include the arts 
and sciences in addition to professional military 
subjects. 


The ROTC 


The Board recommends that the Reserve Officer 
Training programs for the Army, Navy, and Ait 
Force be continued, and that “for the health of the 
services and for the good of national defense,” 4 
substantial portion of the officers entering a service 
each year should come from civilian institutions. 


Membership of the Board 


The chairman of the Service Academy Board 
Robert L. Stearns, president of the University @ 
Colorado, and the vice chairman is Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, U. S. A. The other members art: 
James P. Baxter, III, president of Williams Collegt: 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president of the Univer 
sity of Missouri; George D. Stoddard, president of 
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the University of Illinois; Edward L. Moreland, 
executive vice president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore, superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Military Academy; Rear Adm. 
James A. Holloway, Jr., superintendent of the U. S. 
Naval Academy; Maj. Gen. David M. Schlatter, 
U. S. A. F. commanding general, Research and 
Development Command; and John Hoen, executive 
secretary. 





Comprehensive Examinations Abolished 


Tue CoLLEGE oF ArTs AND SciENcEs of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut has recently abolished compre- 
hensive examinations as a requirement for gradua- 
tion. For almost 20 years it required all students 
to pass a comprehensive examination in their majot 
field and in closely allied fields. 

The comprehensive examination requirement, 
according to reactions from the faculty, worked 
better in some fields than in others. It was received 
with enthusiasm by staff members in the social 
sciences and the humanities, but from the beginning 
afair proportion of the faculty in the physical and 
biological sciences felt that the requirement was not 
well suited to their fields of work. Despite this lack 
of complete unanimity, however, a very large 
majority of the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences have felt that the comprehensive examina- 
tion should be continued. Why then the change? 

The college has at present an unusually heavy 
load, particularly in the upper classes, as a result of 
a postwar increase in enrollment which was even 
heavier at the University than at most institutions 
of higher education. Last fall a move was made in 
faculty meeting to drop comprehensive examina- 
tions as a requirement for graduation, for a 3-year 
period, because it was felt that, for the time being, 
the staff could not carry the heavy load of work 
entailed in administering them. ‘The comprehensive 
examination usually involved (1) special individual 
work in training the student and also (2) the adminis- 
tration of both oral and written examinations. 

The decision was that it would be best not to set 
a particular date in advance at which comprehensive 
examinations would again become effective, and the 
faculty finally voted merely to drop them. This was 
done despite the fact that not a single member of 
the staff in the faculty meeting spoke in opposition 
to the general concept of comprehensive examina- 
tions. The move was justified solely on the ground 
of inability to carry the staff load. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1949. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 102 p. 30 cents. 


Reports activities of the Office of Education for the year ended 
June 30, 1949; significant facts about American education; and 
the Commissioner’s Review and Recommendations. 


Education Directory, Part 3—Higher Education. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
174 p. 35 cents. 


Lists all institutions (1) reported to the Office of Education as 
being in operation in 1948-49, (2) offering at least a 2-year pro- 
gram of college-level studies, and (3) meeting certain stated 
criteria. For each institution indicates: Name, location, accredi- 
tation, control, whether coeducational or for men or women, 
classification, enrollment, and principal administrative officers. 
Contains also summary tables and an index. 


High School Staff and Size of School—Specialized 
Staff in Secondary Schools and Its Relation to Size of 
Enrollment and Type of Organization, by Ellsworth 
Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 24 p. 
Proc. (Circular No. 317.) 20 cents. 


Reports the number of secondary schools of three types of or- 
ganization by size of enrollment, and gives the number of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, guidance counselors, librarians, other profes- 
Includes 13 tables 


sional personnel, and clerical staff employed. 
and a l-page summary of the statistical data. 


Non-Government Publications 


The American College, P. F. Valentine, ed. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 575 p. $10. 


An attempt to analyze many of the issues most pertinent to the 
admission and treatment of students, the nature of the instruc- 
tional programs, and the structural organization of higher educa- 
tion. Contains 17 chapters by 16 authors. Among the subjects 
treated are: liberal education and specialization, general educa- 
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tion, college instruction, the junior college, the teachers college, 
counseling and guidance, student activities, public relations, 
selection of students, administration and organization, and the 


graduate school. Each chapter contains a list of references. 


Applications to the Professional Schools and Colleges 
for the Fall Term 1949, by William S. Guthrie. 
Columbus, Ohio, College of Arts and Sciences of 
Ohio State University, 1950. 55 p. 


Data on applications to the colleges of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, pharmacy, osteopathy, and law in the United 
States, obtained from the deans of the colleges. Following a 
§-page statement, the applications are reported for each college. 
The data include number to be admitted, number of completed 
applications, number of inquiries, and the ratio of applications 
to admissions. 


Art Professions in the United States, edited and 
compiled by Elizabeth McCausland, Royal Bailey 
Farnum, and Dana P. Vaughan. New York, N.Y., 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, 1950. 112 p. Paper, $1. 


An exploration of professional art education in relation to art 
employment. Reports a study of 80 professional art schools and 
a study of 500 Cooper Union Art School alumni. Contains also 
a detailed account of the Cooper Union’s admission procedures, 
course of study, and faculty. A section on professional oppor- 
tunities in art presents findings on financial rewards and educa- 
tional requirements for various art jobs and evaluations of art 
school graduates by employers. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Annual Report, 


1949. New York, N. Y., The Corporation (522 
Fifth Avenue), 1949. 86 p. 


Cioil Liberties of Teachers and Students: Academic 
Freedom. New York 10, N. Y. American Civil 
Liberties Union, February, 1949. 12 p. 


A statement of principles governing freedom for teachers and 
students in public and private schools and colleges. 


A College Enlists for Freedom. 
Yankton, S. Dak. [1950]. 8 p. 


A statement of faith and declaration of purpose by the president 
of Yankton College, J. Clark Graham, to mobilize education for 
the preservation of our individual freedom. “If freedom is lost, 
let it not be said that higher education stood by indifferently 
when it died.” 


Yankton College, 


A Cooperative Venture in Higher Education—The 
University of Massachusetts at Fort Devens. Report 
of a Survey, April-June, 1949. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education, 1950. 109 p. 

Report of a survey of the University of Massachusetts at Fort 
Devens, a temporary institution of college grade, operated from 
September 1946 to June 1949. Highlights unique features of the 
organization and operation of the institution, some of which may 
be adaptable to other institutions and other communities. Em- 
phasizes the cooperative effort of individuals, public and private 
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institutions, and State-wide services that made possible the 
establishment of an institution to meet the urgent need to provide 
low-cost public higher education for veterans, for whom opporty 
nity nowhere existed in the State. Chapters on How the Instity. 
tion Came Into Being; Plant and Equipment; Staff Personne} 
Student Personnel; Student Organizations and Activities, and 
Finances. Thirteen statistical tables tell the story of student 
enrollment; staff; quarters for married students; income and 
expenditures; and gross and net cost per student. Affords a brief 
analysis and description of the entire enterprise, recording such 
of its characteristics as may be useful in the future in meeting 
a need for establishing a new institution of standard college grade 
within a very short period of time. 


A Digest of a Report of a Survey of the University 
System of Georgia. [Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, 20 Ivy Street SE., Atlanta, Ga, 
December 15, 1949]. 146 p. 


Presents extensive data concerning all aspects of the State of 
Georgia University System. Chapter I, The Program of Higher 
Education, is concerned with the control by the Board of Regents 
over the educational programs of the institutions of the System; 
Chapter II, The Program and the Administration of Junior 
Colleges, deals with the development of an expanded program 
of secondary education. Other chapters deal with the physical 
plant of all institutions of the System; student living; the 
financial administration of the System; the administration and 
the financing of the future University System. Statistical table 
and charts present many factual data. 
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